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Dijon for an essay to be entitled: 'Has the restoration of the
sciences contributed to purify or to corrupt manners?' This
question acted as a magnet to attract together and order the
dispersed and vague ideas and emotions which had been running
through the dreamer's mind. The form of the question came as a
bolt from the blue, and he realized that it epitomized the feelings
to wKich he had been unable to give expression. The answer
was clearly *it has contributed to corrupt manners'. The excited,
enthusiastic, forceful, and, in his own confession, illogical ex-
pression of his answer gained him the prize. The merits of
the work lie not so much in its thesis, which is as old as Eccle-
siastes, but in its passionate condemnation of the philosophic
and literary 'lights' of the century and of the artificiality of their
outlook. It was a protest against the Enlightenment, not in
terms of the apparently refuted Christian tradition, but in
terms of an outlook as secular as their own. It is curious that
the answer came from a Jesuit pen, which won the prize of the
French Academy for the essay: The love of letters inspires
the love of virtue.' It prepared the way in Rousseau's mind for
the next work, an essay on the question: 'What is the origin of
inequality among men and is it authorized by the natural law?5
Though this essay was a much better piece of work, it failed to
gain any prize. It developed the argument of the first and on the
whole made its appeal by its picturesque method of indicting
the social system under which men were living. Though he
was disowned by the Encyclopaedists, Rousseau was adding
the forces of instinct, impulse, and romantic feeling to the
rational scepticism of an over-intellectual argument against the
abuses of the past and the present. Half the essay was devoted
to a detailed account of the kind of person man would be if he
could be thought of apart from the civil society of which God
had willed him to be a member. In this account he proved to
be more of a realist than Locke, His account of the state of
Nature is by comparison convincing. It reminds the modern
reader of the popular cinematograph theme which delights to
show how the rugged virtues and natural happiness of the South
Sea savages are gradually converted by toil and serfdom under